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Plan of the Bible Society at Philadelphia, in North 
America. 


Bran origin of this society is unquestionably to be attri- 
buted to the example offered, and the efforts made by 
“ The British and Foreign Bible Society,” instituted in Lon- 
don some years since. The plan of that society, now that it 
is delineated and carried into effect, is seen to be so important, 
so practicable, and productive of so much good that we hardly 
know how to account for the fact, that it was not sooner de- 
vised and executed. Centuries have elapsed since the revival 
of letters and the art of printing have rendered it an enter- 
prize less difficult than many which have been achieved, to fur- 
nish Bibles in all the languages, and to distribute them into all 
the parts of Protestant Christendom. Yet, during that pe- 
riod, millions of those who have borne the Christian name, 
have lived and died without a Bible, for the want of some 
such association as has lately been formed in Britain. The 
example there set has already been followed in several coun- 
tries of Europe, and we trust will soon be imitated in various 
parts of these United States. 

Two systems were deliberately considered. One was to en- 
deavour to form a large association, consisting of members se- 
Jected from all the states. The other was to establish a so- 
ciety, on a smaller scale, in Philadelphia. 

A society for the whole of the United States seemed liable to 
almost insuperable objections. It was thought to be scarcely 
possible to form it in such a manner as not to occasion some 
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dissatisfaction, even at the outset. It would be difficult and 
expensive for the members to attend the meetings. It would 
not be easy to agree on a place at which they should statedly 
convene, nor to distribute Bibles, with sufficient care, through 
so wide a region as the plan would require. It was believed, in 
a word, that such an institution would never be conducted with 
vigour, nor be likely to continue for a length of time. 

We hope the time is not distant, when we shall see institu. 
tions similar to our own in the town of Boston, and in the ci- 
ties of New Haven, New York, Baltimore, Richmond, Char- 
Jeston, and Savannah, and in the town of Lexington, in the 
state of Kentucky. 

It is a fundamental article of our constitution, that all the 
copies of the Bible which we distribute shall be separated from 
all notes and commentaries whatsoever, and, except the con- 
tents of the chapters, shall. contain nothing but the sacred 
text. 

It is the design of the society, moreover, to en“eavour, 
Within its prescribed bounds, to distribute the Bible in the na- 
tive speech of all who shall be disposed to read it, so that, if 
possible, it may not remain a sealed book to any who desire to 
understand its contents. ‘The English and German languages 
are the most generally used in Pennsylvania and its neighbour- 
ing states, and arrangements have already been made to obtain 
a large number of Bibles in each of these tongues. It is 
known likewise, that Bibles in Welsh and in French will be in 
demand, and it will be our endeavour that they shall not long 
be demanded in vain. 

The Bibles which they disperse, are offered “ without mo- 
ney and without price.” 

The poor, generally, will claim the peculiar notice of the 
society ; those who suffer from confinement or from crime, as 
well as from poverty. 

Holy scripture will penetrate and cheer the gloom of every 
prison in the state of Pennsylvania. The system of penal law, 
at present existing in this state, contemplates the refurmatioa 
of criminals, as a part of the desigu of their punishment. And 
how is reformation to be produced or expected, without the in- 
fluence of inspired truth? But beside criminals, there are in 
places of confinement, in poor-houses, and in hospitals, a 
Jarge number by whom the gift of a Bible will be estimated 
highly. 

There are many families in which a Bible is not to be found, 
the heads of which might probably, without any great incon- 
venience, give for the book the price at which it ts sold ; and 
yet, partly through poverty, and principally through inditle- 
rence, this possession, so necessary to every family, and so in- 
expressibly important to youth, never makes a part of thei 
pio» 
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property. Families thus circumstanced, the society will consi- 
der and relieve. 

To the soldiers and sailors of our country we propose, so 
far as our means permit, to present this invaluable article of 
equipment. 

On the frontiers of our country, where books of every kind 
are scarce, and where religicus knowledge and instruction, in 
any form of communication, are scantily imparted, there will 
be a wide field, in which to scatter this precious seed of eter- 
nal truth and life. Under the auspices of+ several religious 


. denominations, the civilizing and christianizing of the Indians 


is at present going forward, with the fairest prospects of suc- 
cess. It will be with us a favourite object tg furnish, to the 
extent of our ability, those copies of the sacred scriptures, 
which will doubtless be in demand in the progress of this in- 
teresting work. Nor will the poor Africans, not only of Penn- 
sylvania but of some other states, fail to share in our special 
regard. 





A Man who made a Discovery about Himself: 


[From “ The Town,” a new periodical Publication, after the Manner 
of “ ‘The Spectator.”] 
Sir, 


Think that it may be of some use to society if you will 
take the trouble to publish my case in the Town, as you are 
doubtless a kind of regular physician for the minds of such 
part of the population as may be your readers. I am sure 
that there are numerous individuals afflicted in the same way 
that [ have been, without really knowing their complaint; and 
many who have had the like disorder lurking in the system for 
anumber of years, or perhaps hereditarily from their fathers 
or mothers. [ assure you, Mr. Tickler, that though the ma- 
lady of which L speak has broken out several times in my 
case, | have been until within a few days past altogether un- 
conscious what it was that ailed me; and indeed should have 
supposed it any other complaint than the realone. Atlength, 
however, after repeated paroxysms L am completely satisfied. 
The first fit of this disease took me, as | can just remember, 
when a boy, on giving another boy six-pence for a top, which 
I found afterwards he bad just bought for three halfpence ; and 
my next was at the moment when | was besiowing alms on an 
old, and, as | thought, alame beggar man, who run away with 
the money, and iny bat into the bargain. [had the like fits at 
intervals until Lcame to manhood, when I hada severe relapse, 
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I was walking through Leicester-square, when I was induced 
to go to a confectioner’s shop; a very elegant lady stood at the 
counter taking an ice; she smiled, as I thought, very graci- 
ously as I stood next her, and I conceived that I could do no 
less than ask her if she chose a few sweetmeats. It was asto- 
nishing the condescension she expressed, for she chose several 
boxes for herself, and several more for her companion, who [ 
had not noticed before; and then, with another fascinating 
smile, curtseyed, and left the shop; when L found that I had 
fifteen shillings to pay for my politeness. 


I had a slight return a few weeks afterwards, when, having 


invited a party to dine at my lodgings, I thought that | would 
go to market myself, that | might get a nice pair of fowls ; 
and, surely, there never was any thing looked whiter, or finer, 
until, on being served up, I began to carve, when L found a 
considerable deal of hesitation about the wing to fly off in the 
usual way. I made repeated applications, and at length suc- 
ceeded ; I experienced other serious obstacles in my progress 
of dissection, which I attributed to a bad knife, until [ ob- 
served Mr. Punster, a young author, who was brought by a 
friend, make some severe pulls with his teeth on the flesh of a 
leg. I became now sensible of my disgrace, and attempted 
an apology, when I was interrupted by Mr. Punster, who asked 
me if ever I had read the Henriade? I was confounded be- 
yond description ; and whether the young dramatist meant to 
plant a pun or not, (and it was a shocking bad one it must be 
allowed if he did) I felt the Henriade forcibly in my throat. 

{ had not’a fresh attack until some months afterwards, when, 
reading an advertisement of a horse that would go safely and 
pleasantly, and carry sixteen stone, to be had for twenty 
pounds, I hastened to a yard in Oxford-street. I was taught 
to expect that it was out of condition, for it was only just ar- 
rived from a straw-yard. Never had I beheld a more plain, 
simple, honest jooking man, than the old countryman who had 
it to sell. He took out his ragged charger by the bridle, and 
trotted him up and down the ride to my complete satisfaction. 
“ The beast is rough and dirty,” cried my oid friend, “ but 
you don’t know what is beneath that coat; it will be worth 
fifty guineas when once it is got nto condition. You will 
have a bargain, I can tell you.” And so IL had, as bad a one 
as any body could suppose. For, on having him rubbed down 
the next morning at the stable, whither he had been taken, [ 
observed a significant grin in the hostler’s face, who poinied 
to the hind legs of the animal, when I bebeld some ropy lines 
amidst the hair, which were unquestionable marks of my horse 
having stood fire. [ sighed at every instant, as the scrutiny 
was proceeded in, for every instant the hostler pointed cut 
fresh faults. Jt was to no purpose to look in this horse’s "es 
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for that would not speak as to his age; the hostler, however, 
declared that he was more than twenty, that he was glandered, 
and in a dying state. I had paid'twenty pounds, and returned 
in haste to expostulate with my man; but I found that he 
was only a jobber, and was gone to the country to buy more 
horses (as [ suppose) with my money. My friend the hostler 
recommended me to sell the beggar at once; but my fit lasted 
yet longer, for [ ordered him physic, and paid ten weeks stand 
at livery, to endeavour to get ny gelding into condition. Alas! 
it was more out of condition every day. At Jength, I was de-~ 
termined to take a ride, and mounted for Hyde Park; the 
creature walked well over the stones, and [ began to entertain 
hopes, when presently [ found him stagger under my weight, 
and wince at every step. “ Ah! poor fellow,” said I, “ ’tis 
no fault of thine.” I had just time to get to the stable, when 
my hostler received me, and | did at last, what I ought to have 
done at first, sell my horse for what it would fetch, which was 
six pounds six shillings. 

My next paroxysm was at a picture dealer’s, where I was 
prevailed on to purchase a painting of Tintoretti’s, of Susan- 
nah and the Elders. I was extremely cunning and cautious 
on this occasion, and required of the dealer that he should war- 
rant its being an original, which he did without hesitation, and 
on which guarantee [ paid him one hundred guineas. I[ re- 
mained quite delighted with my bargain, until one day a cele- 
brated connoisseur did me the favour to dine with me; and on 
being intreated to give his opinion as to the value of the pic- 
ture of Tintoretti’s, of Susannah and the Elders, actually 
guessed that I had given for the original picture of Tintoretti’s, 
of Susannah and the Elders, fifteen guineas, saying it had 
been mended by other hands. I confess that I was a little of- 
fended at this judgment, or rather, as [ thought, want of judg- 
ment of my friend ; however, his opinion was confirmed a few 
weeks afterwards at Christie’s, where there was a real bidder of 
nine pounds for the original picture of Tintoretti’s, of Susan- 
nah andthe Elders, which, as had been taken in, [ took care 
should be bought in. 

I was free from my complaint for several months afterwards, 
nntil one day going along Pall Mall, | observed a man with 
some beautiful bullfinches in small cages; 1 was tempted to 
stop and ask the price, when he told me fifteen shillings for 
one that could pipe two tunes, “ God save the King,” and 
the “ Duke of York’s march ;” I was astonished at the price, 
having frequently seen piping bullfinches advertised at three 
aud five guineas each; L catched, therefore, at the bargain, 
and took the bird home to my lodgings, where I waited pa- 
tiently in hopes of a vocul treat of “ God save the King,” and 
the “ Duke of York’s march ;” but not oue note of either 
tune 
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tone did [ hear, nor any thing except a chirp, which resem- 
bled that of a sparrow. However it was late, the bird wanted 
to roost, and the next morning the concerto was to begin. The 
next day arrived, but still my bullfinch remained silent; when 
} applied to a bird fancier, in the neighbourhood, who told me 
that it was a fine young bird, and moreover, a hen. “ Ah!” 
said I, “ Iam afraid that | labour under an inveterate and in- 
curable disease.” 

I had the satisfaction to find the symptoms of my disorder 
decrease, and I believe that | should have continued well, if [ 
had not unluckily met with an attorney one day, who advised 
me to go to law with a man who owed ine some money, which 
be was nor able to pay; so at it [ went ding, dong, and | had 
the satisfaction of hearing that he was arrested, was obliged to 
put in bail, was proceeded aguinst step by step, and term after 
term ; that he went to prison, and that I had utterly lost my 
debt, and hada bill of nineteen pounds and upwards, costs, 
to pay to my attorney, for having been the occasion of my 
Josing it. 

I was in good health after I had recovered my spirits by 
getting out of law, and should have continued so, if L had not 
rea an account of a house to be sold. I was quite impatient 
until | had signed the agreement, and had taken possession, 
when I took care to order virandas and Venetian blinds to every 
story, which were no sooner completed, than I discovered that 
the house had a northern aspect, and that not a single sun- 
beam ever reached its front. However, the cheapness of my 
bargain reconciled me to this blunder, until 1 was made ac- 
quainted with a still more disagreeable fact, that my mansion 
had got the dry rot, and that the walls were mouldering with 
its pernicious influence. 

I shall not detail to you the progress of my distemper, and 
the havock it made. [ shall, however, now relate the accident 
by which I became instructed of my real case, and which led 
to the re-establishment of my health. I had returned home 
from the theatre, and was employed counting over some change 
which [I had taken of one of the women who sell oranges, 
when to my astonishment I found that it was all bad money. 
Now, Mr. Tickler, [had often told my landlady the unaccoun- 
table scrapes which I daily got into, and had applied to her for 
advice ; the good lady, however, did not understand my case, 
or was too delicate to tell me my true situation. I was, there- 
fore, engaged in a deep reverie on this subject, when in an in- 
stant an idea came across my mind; it was a discovery that 
transported me with joy, and I ran down to the parlour to ny 
landlady to make her acquainted with my success. “ L have 
found out,” said I, “ Mrs, Mangle, the cause of all my mise- 
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ries and disasters; I am delighted ; Lam happy; I have found 
out that I am—a fool. 

I could not conceal my transports at this discovery, and 
danced about the room quite elated. My landlady, however, 
who affects to be migtity wise, assured me that she had made 
the discovery some tine ago. You can have no idea, Sir, how 
comfortable I feit after this crisis. 1 retired to rest quite com- 
posed, and satisfied; and having discovered the cause, I had 
hopes that the effect would cease ; in short, that the end of 
fully would be the beginning of wisdom. I determined, ne- 
vertheless, to purchase no bargains, and should positively have 
escaped any return of my complaint, if | had not now and 
then met with a worfian in my walks; when, somehow or 
other, it always came on again in some degree. | 

Keep me, oh ye gods! from women and wine, and my cure 
is certain. Do you, Mr. Tickler, take care of yourself; itis an 
easy matter to become a fool; the distemper is epidemic. 
Experientia docet. 

Your obedient servant, 


SOLOMON WISEACRE, 





Narrative of a wonderful Escape from the Tyranny of the Inqui- 
sition at Lisbon. 


(Concluded from Page 509.) 


AMORA employed the first month in conciliating the 
good will gf every body around him. He studied assi- 
duously the catechism of Father Juan, he anticipated his de- 
sires, he guessed at his intentions, and gratified his smalless 
wishes. When presented by him to the grand inquisitor, he 
had been equally successful in recommending himself to that 
prelate ; without being elated by this favour, and without even 
boasting of his credit among his inferiors, he used his utmost 
exertions to please them; he assisted their labours, executed 
their commissions, drank with them, concealed or excused 
their errors, so that, in a short time, he became the object of 
universal affection in the boly office. 

It was, above all, to the alcaide and the guards of the pri- 
soners that he studied to recommend himself. The alcaide 
had a mistress of whom he was jealous, and Zamora, by exe- 
cuting his business in the house, enabled him to absent himself 
more frequently. The guards were fatigued with their duty, 
Zamora watched for them, and passed whole nights in their 
place. He entertained them with accounts of his travels and 
of his country, and sometimes a few bottles of wine promoted 
the hilarity of the evening. Still all this was very far from the 
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object upon which his heart was set. Already, thanks to the 
confidence which he enjoyed, and to his reason, he had got ac- 
cess to the dungeons of upw ards of fifty prisoners, but without 
entering the only one which he wished to behold. 

One morning, as he stood in the gallery with the guards, the 
majordomo brought a note to the alcaide. The alcaide im- 
mediately ordered six of them to take their carbines. This 
was the usual sign that they were about to conduct a prisoner 
to the mesa, or board of the holy office. Zamora was going 
to retire, when the alcaide said to him, “ Come you also with 
us, you will behold a quarter you are not as yet acquainted 
with.” These words made him tremble with anxiety. He 
followed them. The alcaide then opeued a door which, ’till 
then, Zamora had always seen shut. They ascended to an 
upper floor, and came to a gallery less dark than that below. 
‘ This is the quarter of the Hidalgos, or people of quality,” 
said the alcaide. At last they arrived at one chamber, the bars 
were withdrawn, the double doors were opened; “ You are 
sunmoned,” said the alcaide to the prisoner within; a person 
then came forth, it was Estevan himself. What a moment to 
Zamora! what surprise! Estevan proceeded, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground ; he raised them, and beheld his faithful fol- 
lower. Zamora, shuddering with terror, lest some slight ges- 
ture might occasion the destruction of both, placed his finger 
upon his lips. Estevan understood the signal, and went for- 
ward without betraying the least emotion. Zamora being thus 
set at case, suffered him to proceed with his escort, and avail- 
ing himself of the confidence which he enjoyed in the house, 
returned, during the absence of Estey van, to His dungeon, the 
door of which was left open ; he examined its position, upon 
what external part of the building the window opened, how 
many bars secured it, and at what “height it stood from the 
ground. [t was over the garden, the elevation about fifty feet. 
No windows, where any dangerous observation could be made, 
were directed towards this quarter ; this was all he wanted to 
know. Ile came forth, and nobody observed him. He then 
descended, and waited Estevan’s return. After a lapse of about 
two hours, Estevan returned, with the same retinue, their eyes 
again met, and much meaning was in the glance. Being 
arrived at ‘the door of his dungeon Estevan ente red, the alcaide 
was about to bolt the door, the officious Zamors ‘ offe red to spare 


him the trouble, and pretending to employ some force, and 
drawing close the inner door, le passed fis hand through the 
wicket, by which the food of the prisoners is introduced, and 
let a mall billet fall within; then, having shut both the doors, 
he retired with the guards and the ualeaide. lsteyan snatched 


this billet as the palladium of his fate, and read, “ Courage, 
patience, silence, attention, and above all, tcar after you re “ad.” 
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The next morning he was in the garden, which laid be- 
neath the window of Estevan; he had worked there an hun- 
dred times without suspecting he was so near his unfortunate 
master. The gardener was accustomed to see him there, and 
never interfered with any work that he did; he knew that Fa- 
ther Juan was his protector, and that was enough. This gar- 
dener was a man of above sixty years, who was extravagantly 
fond of brandy, and Zamora took care that he should not want 
his favourite liquor. He had, by his good-natured attentions, 
rendered himself equally agreeable to the wife, so that Zamora 
was like the master of the house. The confidence of the gar- 
dener, the good-will of his wife, and the liberty which was ne- 
cessary for the performance of his work, had enabled Zamora 
to obtain akey of theirdoor. By day or by night, at any hour 
that he pleased, he could enter the garden unnoticed, and this 
had been the case almost ever since he had been in the house. 
Upon that day, he employed himself in ascertaining which of 
the windows that opened into the garden, belonged to the dun- 
geon of his master. 

Zamora devoted himself, for some days, to assist the ser- 
vants, whose business it was to convey their food to the pri- 
soners, in the morning and evening. At length, one evening, 
as he conveyed to Estevan his supper through the wicket, he 
contrived adroitly to let fall a second billet-—* To-morrow, at 
the same hour, caution!” The next evening, at the hour of 
distribution, he took care to be at hand. His comrades ar- 
ranged the suppers of the prisoners upon plates, in order to 
convey them to their cells. Zamora took charge of the bas~ 
ket which contained the portions of bread. They then set for- 
ward. In going along, one piece of bread fell from the bas- 
ket, or Jet us at least suppose that it fell. Zamora picked it 
up, and placed it under his arm. This distribution then was 
made from door to door, and Zamora contrived to introduce, 
through that of Estevan, the piece of bread which he had 
picked up. Never, in his entire existence, did he experience 
anxiety equal to that which he suffered, from the moment 
when his pretended aukwardness caused the bread to fall trom 
the basket, until that in which he conveyed it to the hand of 
Estevan. He had substituted it by stealth, in the kitchen, for 
another piece which he left there, in order that there might 
not appear to have been a piece tou many, which might create 
suspicious, in such a place as the holy office, where the smal- 
lest trifles do not pass unnoticed. This piece of bread, which 
exactly resembled those distributed to the prisoners, had been 
prepared at the house of the consul. It contained a file. The 
moment he had descended the stairs, he fainted away. Every 
body flew to his assistance, every one was prodigal of atten- 
tion. Even Father Juan Maria, when informed of the accir 
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dent, came to see him. He quickly recovered his senses, and 
with these, his native presence of mind. 

After some months, on the night which preceded the eve of 
Christmas-day, Zamora cast into his master’s cell a third bil- 
Jet-—* If you are ready, to-morrow, after dinner, leave some 
wine in your bottle.” ‘The answer that he wished for was re- 
turned ; this was on Christmas-eve. Upon the day of this 
festival, Zamora enjoyed a stil] greater facility of correspon- 
dence ; at the hour of distributing their supper to the prison- 
ers, the greater part of the servants, the guards and the alcaide 
were still at church, Zamorathen threw in his fourth and last 
billet-—“ To-morrow, between midnight and one o'clock, let 
down the cord, and get yourself ready.” The routine of duty 
being over about six o’clock, the grand inquisitor and the ma- 
jority of the superior members of the inquisition sat down to 
table. The wine was not spared; at nine they separated, and 
in balf an hour more they were all buried in a protound sleep. 
The alcaide then said to Zamora, “ Every body is asleep, as 
you perceive; there are no rounds to go to night; L will go and 
spend a few hours with Donna Jacintha,” (his mistress). 
“ Well,” replied Zamora, “ 1 have promised to sup with the 
gardener and his wife ; if you please we will go out together.” 
The aleaide desired the guards to watch well; they promised 
as usual, and in half an hour after they were as fast asleep as 
every other person. Zamora supped with the gardener and 
his wife ; he had supplied himseit with excellent wine ; joy, 
laughter, and songs, heightened the pleasure of the repast, 
bumper followed bumper, and at eleven o'clock the gardener 
leaned snoring upon the table. The wife soon followed her 
lord’s example, and Zamora was left alone. 

The clock now struck twelve. Zamora extinguished the 
candles, and, on tip-toe, descended the stairs. He entered 
the garden; it was perfectly dark, and rained violently. He 
first ran to dig up a rope ladder, which he had concealed be- 
neath a bed of flowers, of which he alone had the care, under 
the pretence of cultivating them for Father Juan Maria. Af- 
ter some search he found it; he flew to the window; a slight 
whistle was the signal; ina moment after he saw descend a 
thin cord which he had conveyed to Estevan ; he seized it, fas- 
tened it to his ladder, and then gave ita gentle pull. With the 
utmost extacy he saw the ladder ascend; the agitation which 
he endured was now most dreadful. Estevan appeared ; and 
a moment more gave him to the extatic embrace of the de- 
lighted Zamora. They flew across the garden, entered the 
street, and were soon at a distance from this dreadful place. 
They entered the garden of the consul, flew across it in a mo- 
ment, reached the door, ascended the stairs, and here had their 
iberty secure in the asylum of his chamber, 
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“ Ob, Eterral Giver of all Good !” exclaimed Estevan, as he 








- bent his knees before the throne of his God, “ hear the prayer 
ve of of thy unfortunate creature, recompense my deliverer, whom 
| bile thy mercies have enabled to achieve his daring resolution.” 
ome How shail I paint the transports, the overflowing extacy, the 
$ re- interrupted exclamations of the three friends. Estevan was 
this indebted to one for the recovery of his liberty, and to the other 
Don- for the security of his fortune. 
s0n- Estevan and his faithful Zamora afterwards escaped by sea 
aide to Bourdeaux. 
last ao selistird 
let 
luty FRENCH LUXURIES. 
ma- iit. 
n to (Concluded from Page 512.) 
os | MONG the finest wines of France are esteemed Clos 
as v4 Vougeot, Rom: anée, Chambertin, S. Georges, Pommard, 
and Volnay, Vosne, Nuits, Beaune, Tonnerre, Macon, La Fite, 
ss). Chiteau-Muargot, S. Julien, S. Estephe, Pic-Pouille, Javel, S. 
the Giles. The white wines are those of Montrachit, Mursault, 
or.” i Pouilly, Chablis, Sillery, Picrry, Ai, Sauterne, Grave, Barsac, 
sed Condricu, H: rinitage, C ote- Rotie, Rhenish, Moselle- ‘Bar, &e. 
sae the sweet wines served at the desert are those of Lunnel, Fron- 
ad tignan, (which we call Frontiniac) and Rivesaltes, which last is 
oy, esteemed the best. That of St. Peray, near the Rhone, which 
Zt, the eye cannot distinguish from water, is also excellent. The 
one foreign wines are those of Malaga, Alicant, Xeres (Sherry), 
sae Pacaret, Madeira, Clazomene, Constantia, Calabria, ‘Tokay, 
Lacrima-Christi, Canarie, &c. Nor should that called the 
he wine of Syracuse be omitted. When it is considered that all 
ed the French wines have different and peculiar flavours, more or 
He less : accepti able to the stomach at particular times, and with 
ee | various aliments, the luxury may be compared with our very 
ae homely port wine and claret. 
\f The ordinar y wines, common at Paris, are often those of 
ht Orleans, which rather load the stomach; and those of Lower 
* i Burgundy, which are also known under the name of Macon, 
mi though they chiefly come from the neighbourhood of Auxerre. 
ve These last are often healthy, nourishing, and generous, without 
oh being the least heady, But, at the best tables, the ordinary 
id wine is sometimes of a bad quality. The beer at Paris resem- 
ins bles our table beer, but is always in bottles. There are two 
- kinds, the white and the red, the malt used in the latter being 
nl higher dried. What is called “ double beer,” approaches to 
a our strong beer. Bierre de Mars, or March beer, is the most 
ir esteemed, and advertised at every public-house, though it cau 
seldom be found within. The signs are often singularly impro- 
Le per; 
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per; one of the best brewers at Paris lives at the Incarnation 
of the World, in the street Antoine. 

Great quantities of cyder are brought from Normandy by 
the Seine, and lodged on the quay of the Louvre, where the 
venders may be found in a kind of sentry boxes. Another 
quay on the other side of the town, is often loaded with thou- 
sands of barrels of wine from Auxerre and Orleans. As the 
Normans do not make good keeping cyder, it is a winter drink 
at Paris, being always made in the preceding autumn. For the 
Parisians, who love sweets, itis also mixed with honey, &c. so 
as to be a corrupt and unwholesome beverage. 

The coup du milieu is a recent refinement, which has passed 
from Bourdeaux to Paris. It is thus described by the modern 
Apicius :— 

“ Between the réti and entremets, that is, about the middle 
of dinner, you see at Bourdeaux the door of the dining-room 
open, and a young girl appear, between the age of eighteen 
and twenty-two, tall, fair, and well made, with features be- 
speaking affability. Her sleeves are tucked up to her shoul- 
ders, and she holds in one hand a tray of mahogany, reple- 
nished with glasses, and in the other a decanter of Jamaica 
rum, wormwood wine, or that of Wermouth. This Hebe 
goes round the table filling to each guest, and then retires in 
silence.” 

The glass is thought to restore the appetite to its original 
vigour. 

The French liqueurs form another article of their luxury ; 
and even those of the isles or West Indies are sold at less than 
one quarter of the price which they bear in London. The va- 
riety is also great, but many deservedly refuse this luxury, and 
use coffee. 

To such a pitch is luxury carried by some, that their cooks 
regularly take medicines, in order to preserve the fineness of 
their palates and their sauces. 

Fromage, or cheese, is a low term at Paris for any substance 
compressed, Thus a fromage d’Italie is a Bologna sausage, a 
Sromage glacé is a kind of ice, &c. Animals killed by electri- 
city are found to be singularly tender. 

The French have only one term, confitures, for pickles and 
confections. The best preserved fruit at Paris is that of the 
julian, or green plumb, here called those of Queen Claude, 
but in the time of the revolution they were cried through the 
streets, prunes de la Citoyenne Claude! 

The master and mistress of the house generally sit opposite 
to each other, at the middle of the table, not, as with us, at the 
head and foot. They can thus converse with all the guests, 
and see that a proper attention is paid to each. The soup is 
distyibuted on the right and left alternately; and if there be 
few 
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few or no ladies, it is passed from hand to hand, so that the 
nearest are the last served. In some houses glasses of sugar 
and water are presented two hours after the dinner, in order to 
assist the digestion ; but it must be drank hy mouthfuls and 
slowly, otherwise the intention will be defeated. Three or 
four hours after dinner, the guests escape one by one, and in si- 
lence; for to take leave would be thought as impolite as not 
to make the ceremonial visit of tacit acknowiedgment, withina 
week after the dinner. Hlealths are rarely drank; but it is 
usual to clash the glasses as a token of intimate good will. 
Twelfth-cake and the king and queen of the beau now re-ap- 
pear. On the birth-day of the master the servants often exhi- 
bit litile fire-works. 

The author of the Almanach des Gourmands has wisely ad 
ded a chapter on indigestion, from which there are not a few 
sudden deaths at Paris. A beautiful lady died suddenly after 
a copious breakfast of oysters ind new bread. This arbiter 
elegantiarum advises slow mastication ; and he well observes the 
diversity and caprice of the stomach, which may be very strong 
in some respects, yet weak in regard to certain foods. 

According to bis decision, a great dinner is composed of 
four services: 1. the soups, the hors-d’wuvres, relevés, and en- 
trées ; 2. the roast meats and sallads; 3. the cold pastry and 
entrements; 4. the desert. The superiority of the French 
cookery is thus visible even in the language ; and I know not 
that any translation has been attempted. 

Among the fruit of France the peaches are excellent and 
cheap. The smooth peach, which we call nectarine, is com- 
inon, and is called brigno/et ; but that called the téton de Venus, 
which ripens towards the end of August, is preferred. The 
pears are excellent, especially the cresanne and bon chrétien. 
The most excellent grape for the desert, is what is called the 
chasselas de Fontainbleau, which over a golden colour presents 
arich bloom. The best apples are the reinette, calulapi, Kc. 
In the autumn, 1804, reinettes, weighing more than a pound, 
and of excellent flavour, were brought from Tressancourt, two 
leagues beyond St. Germains. The chesnuts of Lyons are 
Jarge and celebrated. Almonds ripen at Paris, and are highly 
veneficial to the stomach by dimiuishing acrimony from bile 
or other causes. In the form of orgeat they become a febri- 
fuge. Figs and melons, as already observed, never appear at 
the desert, but accompany the boiled beef. 

The Wednesday club consists of lovers of good cheer, who 
assemble at Le Gacques’s, in the garden of the Thuilleries. 
The perpetuai pot of the street Grands-Augustins, is said to 
have been in activity for more than a century: and is always 
well replenished with capons. Gieen pease are preserved in 
salt; when boiled they are thrown into cold water, which 
restores 
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restores their freshness and colour; they are then warmed with 
butter and sugar. Sugar also is often used with spinach. 

The best oysters come from Dieppe, Cancale, Marrene, 

‘ 1 e ’ e . . 

Etretal, and Grandville. Cahors is celcbraied for partridges, 

. ¥ ‘ ef e ° LY, 
wine, trufiles, eels, cheese, and fine bread ; and is thus of sin- 
gular eminence in Apician geo phy. 

Gluttony is of allages. A tle boy, in the middle of a 
great repast, having no longer any appetite, began to cry; be- 
ing asked the cause, * Oh,” says he, “ [can eat no more.” 


gre 
lit 


« But put some in your pockets.” © Alas, they are full,” re. 

lied the child. A little gir! hearing a conversation, whether 
gluttony or liquorishness gave the most pleasure, said, “ I pre- 
fer béing liquorish, because it does not take away the appe- 
tite.” Children, and even women will pocket sweetmeats 
from the table, while in other countries such a practice would 
savoor of very bad breeding. After eating eggs it is usual 
to break the shells, a fragment of ancicut superstition, as it 
was thought that witches made use of them to procure ship- 
wrecks. 

The bustard, and the cock of the woods, or in French, of 
the heath, about the size of a peacock, are not unusual in the 
shops of catables at Paris. ‘The latter is chiefly from the 
mountains of Vosges. 

So much for the luxury of the table; the luxury of the 
houses is often extreme, particularly in the boudoir. Win- 
dows over the fire-place were invented for a farmer-general, 
who was confined by the gout, and wished to enjoy the pros- 
pect of his garden. The luxury of equipages is on the in- 
crease, but that of beautiful jockies must be passed in silence, 
though known even by advertisements in the newspapers. 
The worshippers of Venus, or, as they are here called, ama- 
teurs, may at Paris gratify every taste and caprice with fe- 
males of all countries and complexions; moral liberty being 
complete, and aberrations only reprobated by ridicule, while 
civil liberty does not find the climate so favourable. Nor must 
the Juxury of the theatres be forgotten, particularly the grand 
and expensive opera; so that, in this respect, Paris probably 
rivals Rome, or any other luxurious metropolis ancient or mo- 


dern. 





Unfortunate Situation of European Females who Emi- 
grale lo dndia. 


{From Captain Williamson’s Fast-India Vade-Mecum.] 
’ e- number of European women to be found in Bengal, 


and its dependencies, cannot amount to two hundred and 
fifty, 
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fifty, while the European male inhabitants of respectability, 
including military officers, may be taken at about four thou- 
sand. 

The out-fit is not a trifle; no lady can be landed in India, 
under respectable circumstances throughout, for less than five 
hundred pounds. ‘Then, again, she should have friends to re- 
ceive her; for she cannot else obtain even a lodging, or the 
means of procuring subsistence. 

Some allowance must be made for the climate, which by no 
means suits every constitution, and invariably oppresses all 
whose minds are ill at ease, or who have not the means of 
withstanding that influence, so particularly hostile to perseus 
newly importing from Europe. 

Let us, however, suppose all these things to be done; and 
that some worthy dame welcomes ‘the fair adventurer to her 
house, with the friendiy intention of affording an asylum, un- 
til some stray bachelor may bear away the prize. We have 
known some instances of this, and, in particular, of a lady 
making it, in a manner, her stady to replenish her hospitable 
mansion with objects of this description; thereby acquiring 
the invidious, or sarcastic designation of “ mother coupler.” 
But such characters are rare ; and it generally happens, that 
those who have the will, do not possess the means of thus ren- 
dering the most essential of services to young women, who, 
we may fairly say, are, in this case, transported to Ladia, there 
to take their chance! That several have been thus sent, or 
have thus adventured, round the Cape, cannot be denied; in 
any other country they would have experienced the most poig- 
nant distress, both of body and of mind, but such has ever 
been the liberality evinced towards this class of unfortunate 
persons, that, in most instances, prompt and effectual relief 
has been administered. It would be easy to adduce cases, 
wherein the most bountiful subscriptions have been made in 
behalf of ladies; who, by obeying the suinmons of husbands, 
or of parents, have, on arriving in the river, found themselves 
to he widows, or orphans! 

When the vessel arrives, the parent, Xc. though alive, may 
be full a thousand miles distant from the metropolis, aud be 
unable to. reach it under two or three months! Here we see 
formidable objections against a lady’s proceediug to ladia; 
but one, not less powerful, remains to be stated, namely, the 
immense expence ever attendant upon wedlock in that quar- 
ter. Such is the increase of domestics, of cloathing, of ac- 
commodation, and, particularly, in keeping a carriage, without 
which no comfort can be expected, that it is utterly beyond 
the means of full four persons in five to receive an European 
lady into their houses, Even on a penurious scale, the diffe- 
rence will amount to full three hundred pounds yearly ; but if, 
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as is certainly desirable, it be conducted on a more appropriate 
footing, double that sum must be allowed. Add to this, the 
peremptory necessity that exists, for sending every child to 
Europe at a very early age; the expence of which is never to 
be computed under a hundred and fifty pounds. To complete 
the difhculties attendant on the occasion, it is a thousand to 
one, but that, at the end of a few years, the mother is com- 
pelled, by those peculiar infirmities inseparable trom her situa- 
tion in that climate, to accompany her infants to Europe ; 
there to seek the restoration of health, and console herself 
among her little offspring, until the father may, notwithstand- 
ing those heavy demands created by the wants of his family, 
be able to save sufficicat money to repair to the objects of his 
affection. This is no exaggeration ; it is to be witnessed an- 
nually, and may be seen attended with the most distressing ef- 
fects to most meritorious individuals, who unfortunately allow 
love to walk in at the door, without observing that poverty is 
treading upon her train. 





ANECDOTES of PENN, the Country Actor. 
[From Ryley’s Itinerant,or Memoirs of an Actor.] 


N ANY of my theatrical readers will remember Penn with 
i some degree of pleasure, for he was an actor above the 
common stamp. He had the grand requisites, an expressive 
eye, features well calculated to pourtray the passions, and a 
strong, articulate voice. In opposition to these advantages, his 
person was awkward, and his deportment ungraceful; he had 
neither the appearance, nor the gait of a gentleman; in conse- 
quence of being brought up a schoolmaster, he was pedantic 
in the extreme. Could these disadvantages have been cor- 
rected or overlooked, Penn would have been in high estimation, 
and ranked before many first-rate actors of his day. 

He was, however, a great favourite in the country, made 
good benefits, and might have done very well, bad not that de- 
structive companion, dissipation, robbed him of the comforts 
enjoyed by those who take prudence for their guide, Seldom 
had he a decent coat; in lieu of which he generally woie a 
great coat, buitoned to the chin, which served to conceal the 
forlorn state of his linen. His slow, methodical mode of 
speaking gained him the appellation of Podo. Regularly 
every morning, at twelve o'clock, he entered the doors of a 
small public-house in the vicinity of the theatre, and with 
folded arms, knit brows, and a side look at the landlady, he 
beckoned three distinct times; then, pointing to his mouth, 
gave full intimation of his wants. A glass of real Naatz, fol- 
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lowed by an approving smack of his lips, gave a rich sparkle 
to his eye, and a firmness to his nerves which, before this appli- 
cation, were languid and relaxed; then turning slowly, and 
pointing to the cupboard-door, behind which his account was 
kept, he marched out, nor uttered a syllable during the whole 
negociation. 

Some people there are who cannot pronounce the 7, others 
misplace the v.and w; the /is sometimes substituted for the x; 
which gives an articulation similar to that of a person whe has, 
by some calamity, lost the roof of bis mouth. Of this latter 
description was Podo’s landlady. [had heard of his long score 
behind the cupboard-door, and called to give her a caution. 

“ Does Mr. Penn ever talk of paying you” said I. 

“ Lo, Sir,” she replied, “ he lever talks at all.” 

I then advised her to chalk no more ’till the other was rub- 
bed out. 

Penn went the next day as usual—beckoned—pointed to his 
mouth—but it would not do. 

« T’'ll tell you what, Master Pell,” said this dealer in drams, 
“ it siglifies lothilg talkilg—you ald me must have a reckolilg 
—eighteel shillilgs ald eight pelce halfpelly is your score; ald 
Master Romley, the malager of your compaly has beel here, ald 
he says, I must Jot score alother loggil of gil, ’till the other’s 
rubb’d off.” 

Penn, on hearing this, uttered the interjection “ Oh!” turned 
upon his heel, and walked away. 





MARKING of SHEEP. 


T a late meeting of the Bath and west of England agricul- 
tural society a most ingenious device was submitted to 
the company, suggested by the Rev. C. Pine Coffin, of East 
Down, in Devonshire. It was a substitute for marking sheep, 
which cannot be obliterated, nor is the wool itself deteriorated. 
Its simplicity is equal to its ingenuity, being nothing more 
than marking, on either side of the nose of the sheep, the ini- 
tial of the owner’s name, and on the opposite side any number 
by which he may choose to designate the particular sheep; 
this is effected by a small iron letter or figure, about an inch 
long, which being dipped in common oil colours, mixed with 
turpentine to dry them more readily, is placed on the part de- 
scribed, and will continue ’till the next shearing season. 

This process is attended with very litt'e trouble or expence, 
and what is more desirable, with no pain to the animal; the 
case is far different either with tattooing or cauterizing, which 
have this additional disadvantage, that they cannot be oblite- 
rated with the change of owners. 

Vol. 50 4 M Answer, 
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Answer, by S. Tucker, of Bugford, S J » tli Charade, inserted the 23d of 
[pril. 


ITCH-FORK, I think, ye skilful bards, 
I’ve often seen in farmers’ yards. 


t\|+ A similar answer has been received from J. M. Carveath, near Me- 
vagissey; W. Prior, and G. Rendall, at Evershot school; T. Péarse, of 
Langham; J. Henderson, of Plymouth Dock; T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal- 
Yet; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Woodman, of North Curry; and T. Sher. 
will, at Plymouth school. 





A REBUS, by J. Ball, of Hinton St, George. 


N English river first expound; 
An English fox must next be found ; 
Part of a bridle make appear ; 
A measure next select with cres$ 
An instrument comes in the rear. 
The initials join, and in an hour 
You may behold a pretty flow’r. 





A REBUS, by J. Kerby; of Helston. 


vr who in riddles take delight, 

Their secrets to make known, 

A flower, Sirs, transpose aright 
My first will then be shown. 

A vowel, youths, now make appeary 
My next ’twill quickly shew : 

Cement the parts, then I declare 
An insect you will view. 





eaeectce 


A CHARADE, by L. N. 


Y first is oft where belles and beaux 
Right blithsome exercise their toes, 
To music’s pleasing strain ; 
My next is when the orb of light, 
Array’d in dazzling splendour bright, 
His highest point attains. 
One letter of my last leave out, 
You then will find, without a doubt, 
And on this page declare, 
What destitute of any wings, 
Soars above all terrestrial things, 
Tn circumambient air. 


ote 





It was our intention to give, in this week's number, some extracts from 
Mrs Clarke's late frivolous publication, but we do not, on inspection, perceive 
any thing worthy the notice of our readers. It consists chiefly of attempis to vl- 
bify the Duke of Kent, Colonel Wardle, Major Dodd, and particularly Sir Ri- 
chard Phillips, the bookseller. Stories calculated to injure character ought not 
to go before the public without better proof than the bare assertion of this fitppant 


Semale. 


The book, price eighteen shellings, contains about as much in quantity as 
swo newspapers, and ts out of print, 7 
. POETRY. 
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Lines addressed to a Lady who complained that the Sun had freckled her Neck, 


HEN first Eliza, heavenly fair! appear’d, 
‘Then all amaz’d, admir’d; 
Women their loss of empire fear’d, 
The gods themselves were fir’d. 


Phoebus! enamour’d of her face, 
It shone su heavenly tair, 

Sought on a sun-beam her embrace, 
And left a freckle there. 
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THE JOY OF GRIEF, AND GRIEF OF JOY. 


HEN pity’s tear bape the eye, 
We feel a secret pleasure near ; 
And oft we feel a joy to sigh, 
Which proves our pity is sincere 5 
Yes; tears and sighs can give relicfy 
And manifest the joy of gricf, 


When pleasure’s jocund, joyous trainy 
We join, and lightly trip around; 

An * aching void’, a craving pain, 
Within our breast is found, 

That doth the brightest scenes destroy, 

And manifests the grief of joy, 


How is it we a joy can know, 
When sorrow cankers in the breast? 
How is it when gay pleasures flow 
Around that grief can then infest. 
It was the high behest of Heav’n 
To none should the extremes be given. 


Exeter. J. TREADWIN. 








REFLECTIONS IN HORSHAM CHURCH-YARD. 


ENEATH these turfs, these hillocks green, 
Ah! think what mould’ring bodies lie; 
Which once, like us, alive were seen 
To lightly laugh, or sadly sigh! 


How many here, the dead among, 
Have doubtless walk’d amid these tombs, 
With ray cheek, and flippant tongue, 
Unthoughtful of their certain dooms, Bu 
u 
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But now promiscuous, side by side, 
The gay, the grave, the vile, the vain, 
Lie still, and still they must abide, 
As well the pious as profane. 


Alike in dust they mingle here ; 
Greatness has now forgot its pow’r 3 

The low no more the lordly fear, 
Nor homage in this equal bow’r. 


The saint, the sinner, friends, and foes, 
The poor, the pious, young, and old, 

Alike these narrow tombs inclose, 
And no distinction to behold. 


Save what the power of pride uprears, 
To keep alive.the rich man’s name ; 
His consequence to future years; 
But why,ah! why this wish for fame? 


Was it his virtues made him great ? 
Or did his vices raise him high? 
Then while this pageantry of siate, 

Only to let the victim die? 


Is there more worth beneath this sod 
Than yonder, where no stone is seen? 

Was he more faithful to his God, . 
More worthy to adorn the scene? 


Or but to mock the mould’ring hone, 
To tantalize the sleeping dust ? 
To say it lives, it breathes in stone, 

To tuture days in marble bust? 


Oh vanity! how vain art thou! 
Couldst not thou, living, satiate 
Thy inmost wonted pride, that now 

‘Thy body here must rot in state? 


The lowly stone more welcome is 
‘That love and kind affection rear, 

To ’memorate the last sad kiss, 
And monument the falling tear. 


But I could wish the time might be, 

That wealth might give the place to worth, 
That pride should yield to piety, 

And gold no more be priz’donearth. ‘ 


To those alone of virtuous fame, 
Should monumental piles be given ; 

W hose rectitude deserves a name, 
Befitting well the book of Heaven. 


























































ON LORD SUFFOLK’s FOOL, 


ERE lies the earl of Suffolk’s fool, 
Men call’d him Dickey Pearce ; 

His folly serv’d to make men laugh, 

When wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone, 

What signifies to cry ? 
Dickies enough are left behind, 

To laugh at by and by. 
Buried June 18, 1728, aged 67. 








